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to one of the royal bastards prevented them from
breaking. Charles, however, had no illusions
about his latest foil. The time would come
inevitably when, like Clarendon, Danby would
have to go the way of all confidential advisers,
sacrificed without misgiving to popular clamour.
Already, indeed, Danby had antagonised Louis
XIV by negotiating the marriage of William and
Mary ; and if the effect of this was to compromise
the power of France in Europe, it wTas also bound
to vitiate Danby's relations with Charles, who
could not afford to offend his cousin. If anything,
Danby's position \vas more precarious than
Clarendon's had ever been, not only because it
w7as - in the face of conflicting policies - more
isolated, but because it compelled him to be an
unwilling confidant of the King's secret treaties
with France. Sooner or later, the truth, or some
hint of the truth leaking out, would deprive him
of power.

Danby's Ministry coincided with the darkest
and most critical period of the reign. Over every-
thing hung the threatening menace of France and
Catholicism, and, as the storm gathered, London
was filled with sinister suspicions. The Duke of
York had openly declared himself a papist, and
the possibility of excluding him from the throne
was widely debated ; moreover, it was grimly